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Introduction 

For some time before the national parks were 
established, the nineteenth-century American cultural 
elite suffered an "embarrassment" at the lack, when 
compared to Europe, of a national cultural identity 
based on a long and established artistic, architectural, 
and literary heritage (Runte 11). At the same time, 
however, it was obvious that what America lacked in 
cultural treasures it more than made up for in natural 
wonders. The American landscape became an effec- 
tive substitute for a missing national tradition and a 
repository of national pride. By the mid to late nine- 
teenth century, cultural nationalists saw the western 
environment, especially places like Yosemite, 
Yellowstone, and the Grand Canyon in Arizona, as 
unparalleled and they looked to scenery as a form of 
cultural redemption (Runte 7-8, 18, 41). 

This redemption, however, could only be accom- 
plished if parts of the natural world could be con- 
verted into cultural heritage. How was such a conver- 
sion possible? Only figuratively, of course. That is, 
this conversion was carried out through the use of a 
number of rhetorical devices that were so effective 
that their status as rhetoric was forgotten or missed 
altogether. I am thinking here especially of figures of 
speech, painterly rhetoric, and museological tech- 
niques that allow for the natural world to be presented 
as part of a national identity. Certain figures of speech 
turned natural formations into cultural artifacts. 
Pictorial rhetoric naturalized historically specific cul- 
tural events and social developments. Finally, the use 
of various museological techniques in the presentation 
of nature in parks conflated the spaces of museums 
with the spaces of parks and produced (and still pro- 
duce) what Barbara Kirshenblatt-Gimblett has called 
the "museum effect" that shapes the experience of the 
park visitor (410). 

My primary concern in this essay is with the use 
of various techniques borrowed from painting and 
museums that are used in the presentation of nature in 
the national parks. Using several national parks as 



examples, I want to suggest that parks are essentially 
museological institutions, not because they preserve 
and conserve, but because they employ many of the 
techniques of display, exhibition, and presentation that 
have been used by museums to organize and regulate 
the vision of visitors. The "museum effect" is the 
result of a strategy that insinuates the museum into the 
wilderness and produces a so-called "vignette of 
America," furthering the idea that natural wonders are 
part of America's cultural heritage (fig. 1). 

Also useful for the conversion of nature into cul- 
tural heritage is the implicit attitude that nature, espe- 
cially in the form of the landscape, is already a raw 
material that can be shaped into a cultural artifact at 
will. According to W. J. T. Mitchell, landscape can be 
understood as symbolic form, i.e., subject matter. 
Landscape can be represented by painting, but at the 
same time landscape itself could be "a physical 
medium" in and through which "cultural meanings 
and values are encoded," no matter if the landscape in 
question is a garden, a piece of architecture, or a place 
we call "nature" ("Imperial Landscape" 14). 
Landscape, from Mitchell's view, is always already 
artificial even in the moment of its beholding, even 
before it is the subject of a painting, a photograph, or 
some other form of representation. A painting of a 
landscape is best understood, then, as a representation 
of something that is already a representation in its 
own right (Mitchell, "Imperial Landscape" 14). The 
landscape itself is not only a natural scene, but "a nat- 
ural representation of a natural scene, a trace or icon 
of nature in nature itself, as if nature were imprinting 
and encoding its essential structures on our perceptual 
apparatus" (Mitchell, "Imperial Landscape" 15). 

What Mitchell calls the "semiotic features" of 
landscape are extraordinarily useful for imperialism, 
creating a space for the expansion of "civilization," 
while at the same time making expansion into the 
landscape a "natural" event ("Imperial Landscape" 
17). Landscape becomes an instrument of social 
power used to naturalize social and cultural constructs 
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and relations and through which social and subjective 
identities are formed (Mitchell, "Introduction" 1-2). It 
is possible, then, that landscape, understood as a his- 
torically-specific invention of a new "visual/pictorial 
medium," is integrally connected with imperialism 
(Mitchell, "Imperial Landscape" 9). To pursue this 
possibility, Mitchell suggests that we concentrate on 
what landscape does, on what is done with it, and for 
whom, rather than on what it is. He urges that we 
abandon the approach to studying landscape design 
and landscape painting that privileges "pure formal 
visuality" in favor of a semiotic and hermeneutic 
approach that treats landscape as "an allegory of psy- 
chological and ideological themes" (Mitchell, 
"Introduction" 1). 

Verbal Rhetoric 
Rhetoric comes in many forms, some verbal, 
some spatial, some pictorial. Allegories, metaphors, 
and similes are commonly used rhetorical devices or 
figures of speech. Following Mitchell's suggestion, I 
want to look at the rhetoric used to represent land- 
scape in written texts, paintings, exhibitions, and park 
design. 

Ferdinand V. Hayden, when commenting on 
seeing the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, 
described the pinnacles of stone there as standing out 
like "Gothic columns... with greater variety and more 
striking colors than ever adorned a work of human 
art" (Runte 40). According to Alfred Runte, one of the 
most prolific writers on the national parks, every- 
where the 1870 Washburn Expedition to Yellowstone 
turned they found some geological formation that 
seemed to suggest architecture to them. One stream, 
for instance, ran "between a procession of sharp pin- 
nacles, looking like some noble old castle, dismantled 
and shivered with years, but still erect and defiant" 
(38). Runte himself seems to succumb to the tempta- 
tion to describe nature through cultural imagery when 
he describes Thomas Moran's painting of the Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone (fig. 2). "In the foreground 
and to the sides of the painting," writes Runte, "the 
rocks, walls, and trees of the chasm grow progres- 
sively bolder and more angular in appearance, as if to 
suggest that the formations may in fact be thought of 
as castles, fortresses, or ruins" (40). 

Charles Cook wrote that the limestone formations 
in the wilderness of the Yellowstone region "bore a 
strong resemblance to an old castle," whose "rampart 
and bulwark were slowly yielding to the ravages of 
time" (Runte 35). Similarly, Nathaniel Langford 
described the walls of Yellowstone Canyon as a 
"sheer, compact, solid, perpendicular sheet, faultless 



in all the elements of grandeur and picturesque beau- 
ties" (Runte 37). The formations of stone inside the 
canyon appeared to Langford as "pillars of basalt," 
"spires of protruding rocks," or even a "natural archi- 
tecture" (Runte 44). 

According to Runte, American Indian dwellings, 
now in ruins, were seen in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries as sufficient to make up for 
the lack of Greek or Roman ruins in the New World 
(73). It was especially the natural formations of the 
western parks that, judging from their names, were 
reminiscent of architectural ruins, for example, 
Devil's Tower and Montezuma's Castle. Rufus Steele, 
remarking about several western parks, described 
canyons that are "filled with cathedrals and colon- 
nades, ramparts and rooms, terraces and temples, tur- 
rets and towers, obelisks and organs..." (Runte 113). 
Steele described a journey to Bryce Canyon as a "pil- 
grimage" to a place where the side walls were "fluted 
like giant cathedral organs," while other rock forms 
"tower upward in vast spires and minarets" (Runte 
113). 




Figure 1. "Nature's Masterpiece" from Wonderland, 1903. 
Special Collections Division, University of Washington 
Libraries. Negative number 18562. 
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The habit of referring to the natural in cultural 
terms has not been limited to comparisons to architec- 
ture, or is it unique to the nineteenth century. More 
recently, a reader of the Los Angeles Times wrote a 
letter to that paper regarding the possibility of mining 
in Death Valley National Monument. "Thank God," 
the reader wrote, "these same people [the National 
Park Service] weren't guarding Michelangelo's Pieta 
or Rembrandt's Night Watch... They would still be 
engaged in some endless discussion on how to limit 
the damage.... I shudder to think... that there may be 
borax or oil in the Grand Canyon" (Runte 190). In 
1996, the Sierra Club published a series of full-page 
ads on dams on the Colorado River near the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona. The most famous of these carried 
the headline "Should we also flood the Sistine Chapel 
so tourists can get nearer the ceiling?" (Runte 191). 
An Earth First! ad concerning the construction of the 
Glen Canyon Dam asked whether readers would mind 
if someone "flooded the Louvre" (Runte 191). 

Rhetoric has been traditionally regarded as a 
deliberate exploitation of eloquence for the most per- 
suasive effect in speaking or writing, and the study of 
rhetoric included the study of the uses of figures of 
speech, the arts of memory and oratory. For literary 
critic Terry Eagleton, however, one of the more impor- 
tant uses of rhetorical analysis in our own times is its 



ability to look upon discourses with an eye to under- 
standing how they produce certain effects, shape 
understanding, or maintain existing systems of power 
(210). Rhetoric is now seen- by many critics and theo- 
rists as an unavoidable instrument in the establishment 
of "truth effects." More specifically, a study of the 
uses of rhetoric in the representations of nature and 
national parks allows us to see more clearly how nat- 
ural wonders can be converted into national heritage. 

Pictorial Rhetoric 

Rhetoric is not limited to the verbal. More com- 
monly understood as "stylistic convention," pictorial 
rhetoric has as much power to persuade as does elo- 
quent speech. In this section, I will discuss some very 
specific pictorial devices, or rhetorical devices, used 
in American landscape painting, in particular the 
Hudson River and Rocky Mountain Schools. These 
particular techniques in American landscape painting 
served in part to help to establish a national identity 
based on the natural features of the nation. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, the very act of 
observing nature was considered virtuous and looking 
at the wonders of nature was thought by some to be an 
act of devotion (Novak 196). The Emersonian unity of 
man and nature also involved the recognition of the 
unity of mind, nature and God and their relation to 




Figure 2. Thomas Moran, Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, 1872. National Museum of American Art, Smithsonian 
Institution. 
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history (Boime 197). Compositions of paintings, as 
well as the display of paintings (that I will get to 
below), were accomplished while keeping the desire 
for such an Emersonian unity in mind. Compositions 
often assumed an elevated position for the 
viewer/spectator and often included a so-called 
"staffage figure" seen from behind that functioned as 
a surrogate onlooker (Boime 1). This figure — a 
common nineteenth-century motif — invites the spec- 
tator into the picture (Novak 185). The view beheld 
by park visitors at Artist Point and Inspiration Point at 
the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone is similar to that 
depicted in Thomas Moran's painting of the canyon 
(fig. 3). Moran even provides two "staffage figures" 
or "surrogate viewers" that act as stand-ins for the 
viewers of the picture, allowing them an imaginary 
immediacy (fig. 2). The overlooks at the canyon 
repeat the view depicted by Moran. This happens else- 
where in the park, most obviously at Tower Falls. 
There, the viewing platform includes a reproduction 
of a Moran painting of the falls with two surrogate 
viewers (figs. 4 and 5). The absence of a figure in a 
landscape painting, however, as in Albert Bierstadt's 
Lander's Peak, signified to cultured nineteenth-cen- 



tury art lovers that the viewer of the painting is "all 
eyes," and the space that stretches out before the 
viewer suggests the very act of looking at the scene 
itself as an spiritual act (Novak 189). Observation and 
meditation on nature in the nineteenth century was a 
recognized avenue to the center of being. The very act 
of observing nature was considered virtuous because 
nature conveyed a "thought" which was considered 
good. The very act of looking was considered by 
some to be an act of devotion (Novak 196). However, 
this (Emersonian) unity of man and nature also 
implicitly included a recognition of the relationship of 
this spiritual unity with history (Boime 197). 

The elevated point of view made available for 
viewers of designs such as the ones I have described 
above produces what the art historian Albert Boime 
has described as the "magisterial gaze." To Boime, 
this viewpoint "embodies the exaltation of the nine- 
teenth-century American cultural elite before an 
unlimited horizon that they identified with the destiny 
of the American nation" (38). Its appearance in the 
mid-nineteenth century reflects, according to Boime, 
"the sense of enormous possibility that Americans 
were beginning to share about the future of their new 



Figure 3. Tourists at the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, Artist Point overlook. Photo: Author. 
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country and their desire to root out vestiges of the old 
world" (38). The view from an elevated position has a 
more worldly function, however. It embodies, says 
Boime, "like a microcosm, the social and political 
character of the land,... the desire for dominance" 
(21). It is this gaze of command, or a "commanding 
view" that is "the perspective of the American on the 
heights searching for new worlds to conquer" (Boime 
20-21). The opposite of the magisterial gaze is the 
reverential gaze: an upward-looking gaze common in 
European art and exemplified in such parks as Zion 
National Park, as well as a few others. The magisterial 
gaze, to Boime, represents not only a visual line of 
sight but an ideological one as well (2). The magister- 
ial gaze supports the expansionist desire "by always 
projecting the vision across the valley as a step ahead 
of the point where the viewer is located at any given 
time" (Boime 138). 

In many ways, landscape painting is the artistic 
translation of the surveyor's activities of mapping and 
measuring. To Boime, cartographical activities such 
as topographical charting and mapping related directly 
to nineteenth-century American landscape painting, 



except that in landscape painting ideology was hidden 
by aesthetics (137). The sketches by the surveyors and 
by the artists hired by the surveyors did serve to illus- 
trate scientific or factual reports, but these images also 
helped to put into practice the expansionist desires 
embodied in the landscape paintings of the Hudson 
River and Rocky Mountain Schools of painting. From 
this perspective, both the surveyor and the landscape 
artist regarded the wilderness as "a stage in the civi- 
lizing process, a place to be settled and developed in 
the future" (Boime 151). 

Once Manifest Destiny had been achieved, the 
government could begin setting aside pockets of 
wilderness for the enjoyment of the public (Boime 
171). The elevated position commonly offered to the 
park visitor allows for a commanding view of the 
land, a land that — once seen, claimed, and surveyed — 
became subject to control and could become part of a 
national heritage. In the national parks, the magisterial 
gaze is re-enacted millions of times each year through 
various modes of viewing the scenery in the parks, 
e.g., binoculars, spotting scopes, telescopes, camera 
lenses, and other devices found on-site. 




Figure 4. Thomas Moran, Tower Falls and Sulphur Mountain, 1876 (publication date), chromolithograph. Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial, National Park Service. 
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There are literally hundreds of overlooks in parks 
that are designed to present a view from an elevated 
position. One that offers a commanding view of the 
countryside is found at Yellowstone National Park at 
Shoshone Point, located on the Grand Loop Road 
between Old Faithful and West Thumb (fig. 6). From 
a point on the road at a high elevation this turnout pre- 
sents the Tetons to the south in a view that is framed 
by trees to either side (the stumps of trees cleared for 
the view are visible if you look for them). Where the 
park visitor should stand to best appreciate the view is 
obvious from the symmetrical design of the parking 
lot and the rock wall, and if viewers do stand in the 
prescribed spot (my unscientific observations found 
that viewers consistently walked immediately to this 
spot), they are offered a view of natural beauty as if in 
a picture painted from an elevated point and put on 
exhibition. 

Many parks also include various devices to aid 
visitors in viewing and identifying geological fea- 
tures. At Grand Canyon National Park, especially at 
El Tovar Hotel, Lookout Studio, and at the Hopi 
Watchtower, visitors find high-powered viewing 
scopes, metal cylinders, and other devices through 



which they can investigate a small portion of the 
scenery in detail. On the rim just outside the El Tovar 
Hotel are a set of viewing tubes that can be rotated 
around a metal disk and set into notches. Incised on 
the surface of the disk are the names of various geo- 
logical features that correspond to the view beheld 
through the tubes when placed in these notches. 

From the point of view I am espousing in this 
essay, landscape painting is one of the ways in which 
"nature" can be enlisted for the legitimation of moder- 
nity and the discourses of imperialism (Mitchell, 
"Imperial Landscape" 9). Instead of seeing landscape 
paintings, indeed the landscape itself, for its aesthetic 
value alone, we could see landscape as something 
very deeply involved in what Mitchell has called the 
"dreamwork of imperialism" (Mitchell, "Imperial 
Landscape" 10). The controlled activity of viewing 
nature from elevated viewpoints and/or through 
restricting optical devices is as much a representation 
of the land as are paintings of the landscape. In the 
representations of nature provided at the parks the 
landscape is presented as open, available, and ready 
for the taking. 




Figure 5. Information panel at Tower Falls overlook, including a reproduction of Moran's Tower Falls and Sulphur 
Mountain. Photo: Author. 
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Museological Rhetoric 
Techniques of exhibiting paintings constitute 
another set of visual rhetorical devices that I want to 
examine here. I believe that certain techniques of 
exhibiting paintings and other visual material in the 
nineteenth century were used in the presentation of 
nature in national parks through the design of 
turnouts, overlooks, and viewing platforms. This con- 
flation of nature and culturally specific techniques of 
display, I want to suggest, goes a long way to further- 
ing the idea that natural wonders are part of a nation's 
heritage. 

After F. V. Hayden returned from his expedition 
to the Yellowstone region in 1871, he arranged for an 
exhibition of a number of specimens at the 
Smithsonian and prominently at the Capitol Building 
in Washington while Congress was still in session. 
Among the "specimens" were photographs by 
William Henry Jackson and watercolor sketches by 
Thomas Moran (Hales 108). Hayden had Jackson 
print a number of Yellowstone photographs for distri- 
bution. Over 400 prints were printed and distributed 
to members of Congress (Hales 109). The lobbying of 
Congress in 1871 for the establishment of Yellow- 



stone National Park included Hayden's "specimens." 
These images were more than decoration or pretty 
scenery. They were more like iconic representations 
of a nation's heritage. Exhibited in the Smithsonian, 
effectively functioning as both the nation's curiosity 
cabinet and art museum, the watercolor sketches, pho- 
tographs, and geological specimens worked in a sup- 
portive interrelationship: natural fact was claimed as 
cultural heritage through aesthetic convention, while a 
culturally specific aesthetic was positioned as natural 
fact. The use of art in justifying the park bill, and in 
thinking of Yellowstone, was in transforming natural 
demonic characteristics into artistic wonders and 
national heritage. 

After the bill establishing Yellowstone National 
Park was passed, Moran hung his painting The Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone, completed in 1 872, at the 
Smithsonian. It was considered massive for American 
painting at the time, measuring eight by twelve feet. 
There was great ceremony at its initial unveiling in 
New York City, attended by Hayden and representa- 
tives of the Northern Pacific Railroad. Later, he 
moved the painting to the Capitol Building, in the old 
Hall of Representatives (Kinsey 189). The work was 




Figure 6. Shoshone Lake/Grand Tetons overlook, Yellowstone National Park. Photo: Author. 
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seen by many in Congress and it was eventually pur- 
chased for $10,000 and hung in the Senate wing until 
1950, when ownership passed to the Department of 
the Interior (Kinsey 65). Moran's paintings of the 
Yellowstone region were used by brochure designers 
advertising of the "Wonderland Route to the Pacific" 
(fig. 1). By 1890, the idea of the west and of the 
wilderness as a dangerous place had been replaced 
with the idea of the west as wonderland (Kinsey 
76-77). 

Of course, nature cannot be enclosed within a 
museum, no matter how many rocks, photographs, 
and paintings are used to represent it. It is possible, 
though, to enclose nature — so to speak — within the 
logic of the museum by presenting nature through 
conventional exhibition techniques. In other words, if 
you can't bring nature into the museum, bring the 
museum into nature. What I would like to do now is 
to describe some of the typical techniques used in the 
exhibition of art and then suggest how these were 
incorporated into the presentation of natural wonders 
in the parks. 

There are many general similarities between the 
ways that museums and galleries present their objects 
of display and the ways the parks present nature to 
visitors. This includes the design of entrances, the dis- 
play of information, the control and direction of traffic 
patterns, and the regulation of the positions of visi- 
tors — in general, modes of organizing vision through 
the presentation of objects and spaces for what we can 
call the "museological gaze." Museums and galleries 
have grand entrances, pathways, controlled traffic pat- 
terns, framed views, vistas, prospects, signs, informa- 
tion texts, labels, restaurants, and reproductions avail- 
able in gift shops. In parks, there are also grand 
entrances, roads, trails, paths, framed views, vistas, 
prospects, signs, information texts, labels, restaurants, 
food available, and shops with pictures of wonders. 
Rather than gloss over the numerous visible similari- 
ties between parks and museums, however, I would 
rather be more historically specific and take a look at 
the methods of exhibition in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 

The method of exhibiting cultural artifacts we are 
used to now was not the norm in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In 1822, Louis Daguerre, who also invented the 
Daguerreotype, invented something he called the 
"diorama." Somewhat akin to the dioramas we know 
today, the audience was seated, facing a huge rectan- 
gular landscape painting, while they watched a scene 
unfold before them. Through the use of controlled 
lighting effects, fog would lift or the sun would rise 
on a scene depicting a cathedral or a rural valley, 



sometimes populated by animal life (Parry 57). Later 
in America, the artist George Harvey painted what he 
called "illustrations of the progress of our country" 
(Ferber 23). These works were painted on glass and 
projected at a scale of fifteen to seventeen feet in a 
theatre or theatre-like setting by means of a device 
called a Drummond Light. This device operated not 
unlike modern-day slide projectors. Admission to one 
of Harvey's events was twenty-five cents, and the 
New Bedford Hall where the Harvey's Dissolving 
Views were shown was "nightly thronged with admir- 
ing spectators" (Ferber 23). Pamphlets describing the 
pictures were sold for twelve and a half cents. 
Bierstadt considered Harvey's Dissolving Views as 
"the greatest exhibition of the kind ever offered to the 
American public" (Ferber 23). 

Many different methods of exhibition were in 
competition and often in conflict within the same 
museum or other exhibit space. The "Great Picture" 
convention, well established in the nineteenth century, 
was typified by the exhibitions of works by artists 
such as Thomas Cole, Frederick Church, and 
Bierstadt. In fact, the "Great Picture" technique of 
exhibition in America between the 1850s to the 1880s 
was the dominant mode of displaying art in galleries 
and museums, and private venues (Cahn 87). The 
"Great Picture" exhibition was typified by several fea- 
tures that have led some historians to refer to it as 
"pre-cinematic" (Cahn 87, 89). Viewers paid an 
admission fee, entered a darkened room, and sat on 
benches. Eventually a light source illuminated a single 
painting at one end of an otherwise darkened room. 
The frame surrounding the canvas was usually black 
or very dark in color and in turn the frame was sur- 
rounded by drapes made of dark, light-absorbing fab- 
rics such as velvet. Pamphlets were distributed 
describing different areas of the work, explaining the 
locations, geology, plant life, and so forth (Cahn 89). 
Exhibitions in the "Great Pictures" style frequently 
traveled to other sites after opening in New York, 
establishing national and international reputations for 
Bierstadt and other artists operating in a similar fash- 
ion. 

Several devices were used to view paintings in the 
Great Pictures exhibits. Tin lorgnettes, or opera glasses 
supported by a wooden handle, magnifying glasses, 
and tin tubes were used to look through at the paint- 
ings (Ferber 31). Many visitors brought their own 
opera glasses or rolled up pieces of paper to produce a 
"distant intimacy" with the paintings (Novak 26-27, 
189). The Rocky Mountains, Lander's Peak, 1863, was 
the first of Bierstadt's Great Pictures, and it was exhib- 
ited with all the trappings — a single-picture exhibition, 
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with a pamphlet, a souvenir engraving, guided tour, 
opera glasses, magnifying glasses, and tin tubes 
(Ferber 25). This painting was exhibited again with all 
the trappings at the exhibition "The Real West" at the 
Denver Art Museum in the summer of 1996. 

In the national parks there are numerous examples 
of the incorporation of the Great Picture exhibition 
convention, such as those I have already described at 
El Tovar Hotel at the Grand Canyon National Park. 
Views from inside tunnels or from the exit of tunnels 
best provide one-to-one parallels to the darkened inte- 
rior of the Great Picture viewing space. The view 
from Tunnel View overlook in Yosemite National 
Park (this is the tunnel on the road between Wawona 
and Yosemite Valley), as well as the view driving out 
of the tunnel itself, appears before park visitors as if a 
light has been turned on and shone upon an object. 
The same can be said of the views from outside and 
inside the Zion Tunnel (on the Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway in Zion National Park). In this case, the win- 
dows inside the tunnel are actually called "galleries," 
which increases the suggestion of a relationship 
between the views and art. 

These are only literal equivalents, however, 
between the method of presenting pictures in the 



Great Pictures exhibitions and the unfolding of views 
in national parks. The most common similarity 
between the Great Pictures exhibitions and the parks 
is the ordinary overlook. The overlook at Tunnel View 
in Yosemite is an excellent example (fig. 7). The 
design of the turnout encourages visitors to park their 
cars and walk toward the guardrail to enjoy the view. 
There, the scenery is framed by the branches and 
trunks of trees, shrubbery, rocks, guardrails, and infor- 
mation panels. Numerous smaller vignettes of 
Yosemite Valley are created by the design of the over- 
look. Visitors can then look through binoculars, 
camera lenses, and spotting scopes at the details in the 
landscape that catch their attention. Or, of course, they 
can look at larger views or read about the formation of 
the valley on the information panels. 

Another form of exhibition common to the nine- 
teenth century, bundled together with a type of paint- 
ing, is the cyclorama or panorama. In a cyclorama, 
viewers stood on a raised platform in the center of a 
circular exhibition space and looked at a 360° land- 
scape painting. Spectators typically climbed a spiral 
stairway around a tower in the center of a rotunda and 
emerged onto a darkened viewing platform. There 
they encountered a nearly hidden painting only barely 




Figure 7. Tunnel View turnout overlooking Yosemite Valley, Yosemite National Park. Photo: Author. 
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visible by means of a highly controlled skylight. As 
their eyes adjusted to the light, visitors found them- 
selves facing a horizon line roughly at eye-level, with 
the bulk of the composition of a twenty- to thirty-foot- 
tall painting below them. For the most part they 
looked down upon a scene. Next to the paintings 
themselves were commonly found actual objects, such 
as fences, stones, and shrubs, that were depicted in the 
painting. The realism of the scene was said to be 
breathtaking, and some even felt dizziness and "see- 
sickness" (Weigle and Howard 16). After 1850, the 
American public became more and more enamored 
with huge, operatic, meticulously finished canvasses 
with a panoramic breadth. In fact, the popularity of 
cycloramas reached a peak between 1860 and 1885, 
with an annual visitation of approximately 200,000 
(Miller, "The Panorama" 36). 

Cycloramas were very similar in principle to the 
IMAX or the old-fashioned Cinerama movie theatre 
we are more familiar with today, except the cyclorama 
completely encircled the viewer. Cyclorama exhibits 
were considered not only extraordinarily realistic, but 
morally instructive as well (Parry 52). Many visitors 
to cycloramas described the sensation of being trans- 



ported to those places depicted in them, including nat- 
ural wonders such as Niagara Falls. In the 1820s, a 
writer for the New York Mirror exclaimed that in a 
cyclorama "the spectator might be justified in forget- 
ting his locality and imagining himself transposed to a 
scene of tangible realities" (Parry 52). Alexander von 
Humboldt described the effects of cycloramas as pro- 
duced by the fact that viewers were placed within "a 
magic circle, and wholly removed from all the dis- 
turbing influences of reality," that allowed them more 
easily to accept the illusion as complete reality 
(Novak 71). 

The cyclorama was popular in both the United 
States and Europe. In America, however, the only 
form of displaying paintings the popularity of which 
eclipsed that of the cyclorama was the moving 
panorama, also called "moving pictures" (Miller, 
"The Panorama" 36). The moving panorama com- 
bined the scope of the cyclorama with the control of 
vision used in the diorama and added the important 
element of movement. The moving panorama required 
viewers, after paying upwards of fifty cents each, to 
sit as an audience facing one direction as the painted 
scenery passed before them in the form of a theatrical 




Figure 8. Turnout overlooking Yellowstone National Park's northern range. Photo: Author. 
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backdrop stretched between two rolls of canvas (Parry 
57-58). Henry Lewis's Mammoth Panorama of the 
Mississippi River, 1849, was painted on 45,000 square 
feet of canvas. The unrolling of the painting took sev- 
eral hours, and quasi-scientific oral commentaries, 
anecdotal material, and piano music accompanied the 
images (Novak 23). As with other moving panoramas, 
Lewis's Mammoth Panorama of the Mississippi River 
combined anecdotal material and dramatic plots with 
the landscape to set forth a developmental and pro- 
gressive view of the settlement of the Mississippi 
Valley. Despite the obvious artificiality of the event, 
panoramic presentations were generally held to be 
completely convincing (Novak 27). 

In the national parks, the cyclorama was reconsti- 
tuted in the form of the turnout, the viewcut, and the 
observation platform. Trees, rocks, and elevated loca- 
tions have been used to frame the view and to pre- 
scribe contemplation (fig. 8). John T. McCutcheon, 
upon a visit to the Grand Canyon in 1909, wrote that 
"the sense of unreality is so strong that one imagines 
himself standing in the middle of a cyclorama build- 
ing looking at a painting of highly colored mountains 
and mysterious gorges, so wonderfully done as to sug- 



gest an infinity of space. The silence aids in this delu- 
sion, and one half expects to go down some steps out 
into the noise and reality of a street again" (Weigle 
and Howard 16). The moving panorama was also used 
in the parks, but instead of a landscape unrolling in 
front a viewer, it is the visitor who rolls by in front of 
the landscape on the road systems in the parks. These 
techniques regulated the vision of park visitors and 
controlled the physical relationship of visitors to nat- 
ural wonders. Park visitors were put into positions not 
unlike those instituted in museums and galleries 
exhibiting art and other objects (fig. 9). These tech- 
niques have been crucial in the conversion of natural 
wonders into cultural heritage. 

The most profoundly cycloramic form of presen- 
tation in a park that I know of, besides an actual 
cyclorama painting at Gettysburg, is found atop the 
Henry M. Jackson Memorial Visitor Center at Mount 
Rainier National Park (figs. 10 and 11). This large 
viewing room, roughly circular in shape, provides a 
360° view of dramatic mountainous scenery. The 
room includes benches, handrails, and information 
panels. Some items in the scenery are nearby, such as 
some small trees, rocks and shrubs, and in some 




Figure 9. Roadside sign, Yellowstone National Park. Photo: Author. 
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instances frame the view and help to break up the 
seemingly unlimited view into smaller segments. 
These smaller and more immediate objects also serve 
to set the remainder of the scenery into a relationship 
with the viewers and the Visitor Center. 

Control of the access to the rim at the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona through a system of trails and 
roads was "crucial," according to Marta Weigle and 
Kathleen Howard, to the viewing apparatus that the 
Santa Fe and the Fred Harvey Company sought to 
monopolize (Weigle and Howard 16). Mary Colter's 
Hopi Watchtower, completed in 1932, condensed, 
simplified, and separated sections of the canyon for 
viewing (Weigle and Howard 19). The hogan-shaped 
room on the ground floor, called a "kiva" or "View 
Room" in the promotional literature, is almost com- 
pletely walled with glass. These large windows frame 
various views of the surrounding desert and canyon as 
if they were themselves already large pictures (figs. 
12 and 13). Climbing up the tower itself, the visitor 
encounters numerous small windows of various 
shapes and sizes and placed at odd heights through the 
walls. These small windows also frame views of the 
scenery just as the windows in the "kiva" do, except 
that these windows also sometimes compel the viewer 
to bend, kneel, or get onto tip-toe to see through them. 
Once on the top floor of the tower, one finds a room 
surrounded by windows and in which there are a 
number of viewing scopes available for looking at the 
canyon and the desert. Above, built onto the roof of 
the "kiva," is a large deck or viewing platform. Here 
are now located the famous "reflectoscopes" that 
Colter had originally installed on the viewing deck on 
the roof of the tower (fig. 14). (Originally, the roof of 
the tower was accessible, and provided a "panoramic 
view" of the area. The roof is no longer available for 
viewing.) These devices are made of darkened mirrors 
installed inside a wooden box (fig. 15). The mirrors 
are aligned at a 45° angle to the scenery and reflect an 
image upward through a wide slit in the box. Visitors 
to the deck look down into the box to see a framed, 
tinted and upside down view of the canyon or the 
desert (fig. 16). These devices are based upon a simi- 
lar instrument invented by the seventeenth-century 
French landscape painter Claude Lorrain commonly 
called the Claude Glass. The Claude Glass was seen 
as allowing a viewer of the sublime to frame off 
smaller parts of the scenery, thus allowing an appreci- 
ation for the otherwise overpowering awesomeness 
and power of the natural world. The watchtower 
reflectoscopes operated in a similar fashion. 

In Yellowstone National Park, the cycloramic 
exhibition technique is also found at overlooks, view- 



ing platforms, and viewcuts at roadside turnouts. As 
early as 1897 platforms and sidings were built for 
tourists to use to get out of coaches at different points 
on regularly traveled routes (Culpin 45). In the teens 
and twenties, "vista cuts" were made along roads, 
such as the one on West Thumb Road to allow for a 
view of Duck Lake, and another east of Mammoth 
Hot Springs to view Wraith Falls (Culpin 110). The 
Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) continued such 
work into the 1930s, clearing stumps and dead trees, 
building more guardrails, and creating more turnouts, 
viewcuts, and exhibit shelters like the one at Obsidian 
Cliff (Culpin 195-96) (fig. 17). The construction of 
turnouts and viewcuts along the roadways continued 
through the National Park Service's Mission 66 pro- 
gram (1955-64) to the present. 

There are numerous turnouts and viewcuts in the 
national parks, of course, but those that have histori- 
cally exemplified the cycloramic function include 
numerous overlooks at the Grand Canyon National 
Park's south rim, as well as those overlooks at the 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. Most of these 
overlooks allow for a nearly 360° view of the sur- 
rounding geology (fig. 18). The views are elevated as 
well, allowing for a view of the depths of the canyons, 
as well as some of the landscape above the rims. At 
these and at other overlooks and viewing platforms in 
many national parks we find arranged in actual space 
particular combinations of rhetorical devices found in 
landscape painting, cycloramic exhibitions, and 
"Great Picture" exhibitions. The convergence of these 
techniques, I suggest, is one of the ways in which the 
intersection of nature and culture is made visible and 
one of the ways through which nature in turned into 
national heritage. The combination is not only one of 
construction techniques and scenery, but of all those 
connotations of the exhibition of art with the meaning 
of the beauty and vastness of the natural world. 

The moving panorama is repeated in Yellowstone, 
as in most of the national parks, in the form of the 
road system. In the early years of the park, the 
Northern Pacific Railroad suggested in their promo- 
tional literature a sequence for visitors: Mammoth, 
Obsidian Cliff, Norris Geyser Basin, Gibbon Canyon, 
Gibbon Falls, Lower and Upper Geyser Basins, 
Yellowstone Lake, and the Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone (Meyer 85). Langford also proposed 
roads in the figure eight system similar to that scheme 
and similar to what we now have in the park (Haines 
192). Norris was concerned with providing visitors 
with scenic and interesting views along the roads of 
the park and built the road around the base of Bunsen 
Peak to provide views of Gardner Canyon (Culpin 11). 





Figure 1 1 



View from inside Jackson Visitor Center. Photo: Author. 
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Figure 12. Picture window in the Kiva Room of the Indian Watchtower, Desert View, Grand Canyon National 
Park. Photo: Author. 




Figure 13. Tinted mirror next to a picture window in the Kiva Room of the Indian Watchtower. Photo: Author. 
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By 1879, Norris had replaced pieces of cloth 
tacked to trees with wooden signs painted white and 
lettered in black. Signs directed visitors to significant 
natural formations, and displayed distances between 
points, and other information. Wooden signs were 
attached to trees, posts, and stones at important inter- 
sections and at named features (Culpin 246). Later, in 
1907, after years of signs ravaged by thieving tourists 
and the elements, 600 enamel signs were purchased to 
replace the older wooden signs (Culpin 71). 

Starting in 1926, parks crews cleaned up the 
shoreline along Lake Shore Road and cut trees for 
views at specific points along the road. Old stumps 
and slashings dumped along the road at Canyon were 
cleaned out, as was the dump behind the Canyon 
Hotel. Beginning in the 1920s, efforts were under- 
taken to standardize and harmonize all of the signs in 
the park. They were all painted green and white, with 
red used for warning signs, and were affixed to posts 
instead of trees (Culpin 112). Horace Albright consid- 
ered that "a park atmosphere that did not exist before 
that work was undertaken" was created and consti- 
tuted a "transformation" of the park (Culpin 134). 
Albright became a spokesman for the regulation of 
signs and roadside improvement in and around the 



National Parks. He was especially concerned that park 
administrators and landscape architects do nothing to 
despoil the scenery (Culpin 141). A 1932 report of 
landscape architects at Yellowstone National Park 
included numerous suggestions, such as providing 
turnouts and guardrails, removing live trees to create 
vista cuts, and removing dead trees (Culpin 195-96). 
The CCC was eventually involved in roadside cleanup 
and landscaping projects. 

Aesthetics remained a major concern of 
Superintendent Toll, who had conspicuous stumps 
removed from view of the roadways, especially within 
50 feet of the road's edge (Culpin 146-48). In 1951, 
Frank Mattson, Yellowstone National Park's land- 
scape architect, noted that the plan to provide wider 
roads and roadside parking areas so tourists could 
behold the wonders of the park had not yet been 
achieved (Culpin 171). Since the 1950s, the project of 
providing visual access to natural wonders from 
moving vehicles became more directed. In 1958, 
Conrad Wirth issued his "Handbook of Standards for 
National Park and Parkway Roads," in which he states 
that the purpose of roads in the national park system is 
"to give the public... leisurely access to scenic and 
other features. Thus [the roads] become principal 



Figure 14. Rooftop viewing deck at Indian Watchtower. Photo: Author. 
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facilities for presenting and interpreting the inspira- 
tional values of a park." Landscape architects and the 
highway engineer should, Wirth asserted, in all phases 
of their work, strive "to exercise imagination, ingenu- 
ity, and restraint to conserve park values" (Culpin 
178). Wirth also instructed that roads be fitted to the 
terrain, and that shoulder widths allow for turnouts 
and overlooks at frequent intervals (Culpin 178). 
Under Mission 66, new construction included even 
more turnouts that would allow visitors to stop and 
enjoy the scenery or picnic or fish. In two instances — 
at Virginia Cascades on the old Norris Cutoff, and at 
Firehole Canyon south of Madison Junction — sections 
of old road were turned into scenic loops for more 
leisurely touring (Haines 375). 

I don't want to suggest here that building a kind 
of moving panorama was the explicit intention of 
early park promoters and administrators (I should say 
the same about the cyclorama, landscape painting, and 
the Great Picture exhibitions); only that the moving 
panorama and the road system performed similar 
functions: to make available to visitors, or viewers, a 
sequential presentation of designated wonders and 



natural beauty. In fact, what I wish to point out is the 
often unintended, unexpected, and unthought of 
effects of the organization and regulation of vision. In 
that way, the uses and functionings of landscape can 
more easily be seen as, in the words used by W. J. T. 
Mitchell, the "dreamwork of imperialism" (Mitchell, 
"Imperial Landscape" 10). Supporting such a view, 
the art historian Angela Miller suggests that there is a 
link between the popularity of cycloramas and 
moving panoramas and the purposes of the imperial 
nation-state. The persuasive power of these visual 
forms was an extension of the imperial desires of the 
new nation-states of Europe as well as the United 
States (Miller, "The Panorama" 36). I would like to 
suggest that the cycloramic and the panoramic are 
actually forms of vision produced in concert with and 
in support of the expansion of the nation westward 
into spaces imagined from elevated positions. 

Conclusion 

The discovery of the American landscape as an 
effective substitute for a missing national tradition 
coincided with the growing careers of a number of 
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nineteenth-century landscape artists. Through their 
work and through the exhibition of their work, land- 
scape also became a repository of national pride, and 
the cultivation of the landscape experience was one of 
the key preoccupations of the age (Novak 20). The 
uses of rhetoric, be it verbal, pictorial, or museologi- 
cal, furthered the idea that natural wonders could also 
be cultural heritage. The use of art in lobbying 
Congress to pass the first park bill was instrumental 
since painting conflated the natural wonders of the 
west and nineteenth-century American culture. 

In a more general and more theoretical sense this 
essay seeks to understand how national parks can help 
to form a sense of individual and national identity 
through the regulation of vision. There are, however, 
other issues related to the topic of this essay that are 
beyond its limited scope. The approach to studying 
the national parks that I have used may help us to 
understand how national parks have shaped our 
understanding of many interrelated things: nature and 
the natural world, the development of tourism and 
sightseeing, American history and identity, the myth 
of the individual in America, the history of interaction 



of Euro-Americans and Native Americans, the pro- 
duction of American nationalism, the rationalization 
and justification of the westward expansion of 
American colonialism, and the development of envi- 
ronmental politics. 

More generally, my work is part of a larger 
number of studies produced recently on the general 
topic that we could think of as a "history of vision." 
An investigation into such a topic would look at how 
vision is historically and discursively constructed 
through technologies of vision and would include a 
look at how these technologies in turn serve to consti- 
tute and to reproduce the social arrangements of 
power (Miller, "The Panorama" 48). Thus, the possi- 
bility of, indeed the practicality of a "politics of 
nature" begins to make sense if, as William 
Chaloupka and R. McGreggor Cawley suggest "we 
focus on the categorization process itself," on the 
ways in which natural phenomena are also the prod- 
ucts of the processes of categorization — of language 
and cultural practices (4). Names for natural phenom- 
ena, such as "wilderness" and "natural disaster" refer- 
ence nature, but at the same time these terms return us 





Figure 16. Upside-down view from reflectoscope. Photo: Author. 
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to society, discursive categories, and narrative genres. 
The study of the use of the representation of nature 
takes on a political edge when we realize that the use 
of "nature" has been, historically, the preferred tech- 
nique in justifying and naturalizing authority. But the 
natural world cannot be both completely natural and 
used as a sign of authority. Here, we begin to see what 
Chaloupka and Cawley call "the open secret" of 
wilderness — that the garden has been designed and 
placed where the Other (Wilderness) is supposed to be 
(11). This is a fruitful place for the beginning of an 
environmental politics. 
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Figure 18. Overlook, Grand Canyon National Park. Photo: Author. 
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